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Love,  Woman  And  Marriage  In  Relation 
To  Law  And  Literature 

Address  of  JUDGE  EUGENE  O’DUNNE, 

of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  to  the  Law  and 
Other  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Baltimore, 
Saturday,  June  10th,  1933. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Grad¬ 
uating  Class,  I  salute  you !  You  are 
soon  to  be  Portias  and  pleaders  at  the 
Maryland  Bar.  As  such,  I  greet  you  ! 

I  do  not  know  for  whom  I  am  sub¬ 
stituting  on  this  gala  occasion.  An 
invitation  to  make  an  address  to  the 
law  and  other  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Baltimore,  coming  to  me  af¬ 
ter  the  middle  of  May,  presupposes  that 
some  distinguished  speaker,  at  the  last 
moment,  found  it  necessary  to  have 
himself  “scratched”  on  the  program, 
and  this  is  both  the  cause  and  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  some  hurried,  local  substitu¬ 
tion.  In  that  capacity  I  am  here. 

Inquiring  what  kind  of  talk  was  ex¬ 
pected  on  such  an  occasion,  and  what 
subject  might  be  deemed  appropriate,  I 
was  told,  “any  diplomatic,  lady-like 
talk  will  do,  and  without  any  previous 
preparation.”  I  asked  a  royal  dame  of 
my  acquaintance  (who  in  any  other 
land  would  be  a  Duchess),  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  “diplomatic,  lady  like  talk?” 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “there  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  a  diplomat 
and  a  lady.  The  difference  is  this : 

■  “If  a  diplomat  says  ‘yes,’  he  means 
‘perhaps.’ 

If  he  says  ‘perhaps’  he  means  ‘no.’ 

If  he  said  ‘no’  he’d  be  no  diplomat.” 

Whereas, 

“If  a  woman  says  ‘no,’  she  means 
‘perhaps.’ 

If  she  says  ‘perhaps,’  she  means  ‘yes.’ 

If  she  said  ‘yes,’  she'd  be  no  lady.” 

“and  I  learned  something  of  woman 
from  her.” 

Pressure  of  trial  work  toward  the 
close  of  the  term,  leaves  little  leisure 
or  opportunity  to  browse  in  the  public 
libraries  in  the  selection  of  a  subject, 
and  still  less  time  for  serious,  orderly 
or  ornate  treatment,  after  selection  is 
made.  Hurriedly  assembling  such  frag¬ 
mentary  thoughts  as  came  to  me  on  a 


week-end  sojourn  at  my  mountain  bun¬ 
galow,  surrounded  by  very  few  books — 
and  with  no  libraries  accessible  in  this 
retreat,  where  most  of  these  notes  were 
penned — there  was  no  temptation  at 
literary  effort ;  for  which  reason  you 
will  be  spared  much  of  the  affliction 
which  custom  and  precedent  sanction 
as  proper  to  inflict  upon  graduates  on 
the  hottest  days  in  June,  when  Com¬ 
mencements  are  held. 

TOO  YOUNG  TO  ADVISE  YOUTH. 

I  am  much  too  young  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  to  assay  the  role  of 
adviser  to  youth.  Still,  with  some 
thirty-five  years  of  professional  activ¬ 
ity  behind  me,  in  the  course  of  a  more 
or  less  hectic  life,  they  may  justify  a 
few  observations  gleaned  from  the 
meagre  experience  of  those  fleeting 
years. 

This  talk  has  the  common  fault  of  all 
such  addresses,  of  being  much  too  long 
and,  if  possessed  of  no  other  virtue,  it 
at  least  has  that  of  leaving  Greece  and 
Rome  alone  to  their  fate.  Many  speak¬ 
ers  on  such  occasions  attempt  to  give 
to  youth  a  complete  formula  for  success 
in  life — too  often  one  which  the  speaker 
himself  has  failed  to  apply. 

SAGE  ADVICE  BY  CniEF 
JUDGE  DENNIS. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  I 
found  by  mere  chance,  in  an  unused 
drawer  of  my  desk  in  this  mountain 
retreat.  I  thought  it  so  good  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  that  I  filed  it 
away  for  future  use.  It  turned  up 
here,  most  timely  and  unexpectedly.  I 
refer  to  a  copy  of  The  Daily  Record, 
of  Baltimore,  of  June  17,  1929,  which 
contains  an  address  delivered  at  this 
University  that  year  by  our  present 
Chief  Judge,  Samuel  Iv.  Dennis.  It  has 
the  virtue  of  being  short  and  snappy, 
characteristic  of  that  speaker.  It  is 
full  of  wisdom,  and  comes  from  a  man 


of  large  experience  in  public  life  and 
in  the  Courts.  It  is  worth  your  getting, 
reading,  canning  and  preserving.  It 
stresses  the  importance  in  life  of  good 
sportsmanship ;  the  acquisition  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  outside  your  profes¬ 
sional  lines;  the  importance  of  reading 
the  daily  press  and  periodicals  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  the  world’s 
movements ;  the  acquisition  of  “it”  as 
the  great  asset  of  personal  magnetism. 
It  advocates  taking  an  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics,  but  not  allowing  yourself  to  be 
engulfed  in  it ;  the  cultivation  of  friend¬ 
ships  and  the  art  of  preserving  them, 
which  is  even  more  important,  though 
not  less  difficult:  and  it  stresses,  the 
necessity  for  clear  thinking  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  clarity  of  expression.  Dealing 
with  your  actual  work  in  the  Courts, 
it  points  out  the  danger  of  rambling 
cross-examination,  as  one  too  often  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  murder  of  your  client  or 
his  cause:  the  importance  of  personal 
integrity  in  your  dealings  with  counsel 
and  Court,  as  well  as  with  your  clients ; 
the  evils  of  the  so-called  “expert  wit¬ 
ness”  and  his  too  frequent  use  in  the 
Courts;  the  right  of  a  guilty  party  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  to  insure  him 
his  constitutional  right  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  and  your  liability,  in 
consequence  of  such  representation  of 
the  guilty,  to  be  misunderstood  by  lay¬ 
men  ;  the  necessity  for  self-control  and 
discipline  of  the  emotions,  both  in  and 
out  of  Court,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  for  professional  success  or  gen¬ 
eral  happiness  in  life. 

Any  elaboration  by  me  of  the  wisdom 
of  these  suggestions  would  be  largely  a 
duplication  of  the  sage  advice  of  Chief 
Judge  Dennis.  After  running  over  my 
syllabus  of  his  splendid  talk,  I  laid 
it  down  to  inquire  of  myself  what  if 
any  element  necessary  to  success  at  the 
Bar,  or  in  life  generally,  he  had  omit¬ 
ted,  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  new 
theme,  not  already  so  ably  covered  by 
him  in  his  address  at  this  school  on  a 
previous  occasion.  Suddenly  it  occurred 
to  me  that  he  had  omitted  to  say  any¬ 
thing  on  what  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  thing  in  life 

Perhaps  I  am  indebted  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  accident  of  time  and 
place  where  these  notes  are  put  on 
paper  (back,  as  I  said,  in  a  recess  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains),  and  at  a 
time  when  all  nature  is  verdant,  on  a 
week-end  in  early  June. 


“In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes 
upon  the  robin’s  breast 

Anti  a  livlier  iris  changes  on  the  bur¬ 
nished  dove. 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.” 

It  is  June,  the  season  of  roses.  Floral 
tributes  festoon  these  aisles,  flank  the 
lobbies  and  bank  the  stage.  Baltimore 
beauties  have  turned  out  to  greet  you. 
Nowhere  is  woman  more  lovely  than 
here,  and  at  no  time  more  than  now. 
June  is  not  only  the  season  for  com¬ 
mencements.  but  it  is  the  month  of 
roses  and  of  brides.  Some  of  you  grad¬ 
uates  are  going  to  marry  some  of  these 
lovely  creatures :  if  not  now,  eventual¬ 
ly.  I  feel  the  magnetism. of  the  “short 
and  the  long  waves”  of  emotion  ex¬ 
changed  between  stage  and  audience. 
Love,  not  money,  is  the  power  that  rules 
the  world  and  shapes  the  destiny  of 
man.  (Not  Morgan  &  Company ! ) .  More 
important  than  all  the  wise  admon¬ 
itions  of  the  learned  Chief  Judge,  as 
to  the  things  upon  which  your  success 
in  life  will  depend,  is  the  woman  whom 
you  love  and  marry,  or  love  and  fail 
to  marry,  or  (God  forbid),  marry  and 
fail  to  love. 

LOVE,  WOMAN  AND  MARRIAGE. 

In  no  commencement  address  which 
I  have  ever  read,  or  heard  delivered, 
do  I  recall  either  Love  or  Woman  be¬ 
ing  taken  as  the  text.  I.  therefore, 
select  both.  Of  these  the  poets  sing. 

Usurping  the  license  of  free  transla¬ 
tion.  and  the  privilege  of  some  para¬ 
phrasing.  we  learn  from  Ovid,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  amorous  of  poets, 
“that  many  lawyers  have  been  trapped 
in  love’s  snares.”  He  professed  to  be  a 
past-master  in  the  art  of  love,  and 
even  gave  a  public  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  to  the  youths  and 
maidens  of  his  day  (and  of  all  days 
since).  *  In  this  University,  in  spite  of 
the  long  list  of  subjects  I  find  in  your 
catalogue,  Love  seems  to  have  been  a 
neglected  topic  (expert  in  the  art.  as 
some  of  you  are,  even  without  academ¬ 
ic  training). 

Last  year  Bryn  Mawr  College  got  out 
an  interesting  questionnaire  to  the 
sweet  girl  graduate,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  find  that  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments  do  not  wholly  change,  but 
merely  improve,  a  woman’s  nature.  A 
vast  majority,  or  94%,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
girls  still  regard  marriage,  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  life  through  the  medium  of 
marriage,  as  more  important  than  any 
other  “career.” 

There  are  today  about  350,000  young 
women  attending  college.  Some  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  are  in  co-eduea- 
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tional  institutions.  They  equal  and 
often  excel  the  male  in  any  line  of 
intellectual  endeavor,  and  are  not  far 
behind  him  in  physical  prowess.  The 
healthy  life  of  the  campus  has  made 
them  taller,  and  pounds  heavier,  than 
their  mothers  of  the  last  generation. 
President  McCracken,  of  Vassar,  con¬ 
siders  that  this  has  done  a  good  deal 
“to  blight  some  of  the  old  superstitions 
of  chivalry,  and  its  implication  that 
woman  must  necessarily  be  weaker.” 

DIPLOMAS  NO  PROOF  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Your  present  diplomas  are  poor  tes¬ 
timonials  of  a  legal  education.  They 
are  proof  of  some  ability,  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  industry  which,  if  now  con¬ 
tinued  unrelentingly,  will  bring  both 
you  and  your  clients  reasonable  satis¬ 
faction,  but  the  only  education,  legal 
or  otherwise,  a  man  ever  acquires,  is 
that  which  he  gives  himself  after  he 
has  left  college,  and  after  he  has 
weaned  himself  from  the  paps  which  he 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  suck. 

A  college  diploma  to  woman  was 
heretofore  considered  as  a  certificate  of 
assurance  against  dependence.  Under 
present  worldly  conditions,  some  50,000 
such  women  graduates  in  the  States 
are  without  opportunity  in  industry 
and  the  professions  to  find  employment 
for  their  talent. 

Butler  University  is  adding  to  its 
course  a  section  on  Marriage.  It  is 
manned  by  a  young  professor,  under 
forty,  himself  a  lawyer,  and  one  twice 
married.  He  can,  therefore,  teach 
with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  speak 
with  the  wisdom  of  experience !  No 
such  course  would  satisfy  me,  unless 
the  lecturers  alternated  with  some  at¬ 
tractive  woman,  to  get  the  feminine 
side  of  the  picture,  which  is  by  no 
means  of  less  importance.  No  mere 
man  ever  fully  understood  the  heart 
of  any  woman — and  their  types  are  as 
infinite  in  variety,  as  the  stars  in  the 
milky  way,  but  you  will  find  they  are 
not  fixed  stars. 

OVID  ON  THE  ART  OF  LOVE. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  older 
and  abler  professor  than  any  of  them, 
our  friend  Ovid.  In  his  amorous  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  “Art  of  Love,”  he  lays 
down  as  a  broad  fundamental  principle, 
one  of  universal  application,  that  be¬ 
fore  all  else,  make  up  your  mind  that 
there  is  no  woman  alive  who  can  not 
be  won,  and  then  decide,  quite  definite¬ 
ly,  that  you  are  the  one  to  win  her. 
There  is  no  room  in  the  campaign  of 
love  for  the  modern  psychiatric  classifi¬ 


cation  of  “inferiority  complex,”  a  trait 
almost  foreign  to  the  male  makeup,  one 
seldom  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bar, 
and  one  entirely  unknown  among  the 
judiciary. 

In  the  practical  application  of  Ovid’s 
ancient  formula,  you  may  be  so  rudely 
rebuffed  in  your  suit  that  you  may  be 
immediately  discouraged  in  its  pursuit. 
If  so,  the  fault  is  largely  yours,  and 
not  wholly  hers.  Ovid  would  have  us 
believe  that  his  rule  still  holds  good. 
You  may  think  the  effort  not  worth¬ 
while.  Perish  the  thought.  That  is 
treason  to  lovely  womanhood.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  in  such  case  is  yours — but  the 
rule  still  holds.  You  must  ever  pursue, 
and  be  not  discouraged  by  rebuffs,  how¬ 
ever  summarily  expressed.  Jove  loved 
many  women  in  olden  times,  yet  none 
came  to  him  unaccosted.  She  may 
laugh  you  to  scorn  for  the  impertinent 
ambition  of  even  aspiring  to  her  hand 
and  heart,  yet  you  can  subdue  her, 
and  win  her,  if  you  care  to,  provided 
you  but  persevere.  The  sincere  love  of 
a  strong  man  for  a  fine  woman  of  rare 
attainments,  especially  if  it  be  the  first 
love,  will  endure  through  life.  There 
is  nothing  later  on,  so  romantic,  so 
sweet,  tender  and  true,  as  the  memory 
of  a  first  love  that  was  real. 

Again,  Ovid  tells  us  that  it  is  a 
glorious  thing  to  gain  a  conquest,  but 
it  is  more  glorious  still  to  perpetuate  it. 
In  this  day  and  date,  you  can  not  hope 
to  gain  and  hold  the  love  of  an  edu¬ 
cated,  refined  woman  of  culture,  unless 
your  mind  is  cultivated,  your  soul  fine¬ 
ly  attuned,  you1*  nature  gentle,  your 
sympathy  broad,  your  touch  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  everything  in  life,  refined 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  form.  While 
there  is  time,  cultivate  those  qualities 
of  mind,  soul,  body  and  manner,  which 
will  render  you  wholesome,  pleasing 
and  enduring.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
urge  you  to  be  eternally  working  at  the 
law,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  solac¬ 
ing  yourself  with  the  belief,  and  seek¬ 
ing  justification  in  the  aphorism,  that 
“Law  is  a  jealous  mistress.” 

So  I  say  to  you,  take  up  the  harp  of 
life  and  smite  on  all  its  chords  with 
might.  Do  not  try  to  get  harmony  out 
of  a  single-stringed  instrument  It  is 
a  mythical  and  false  philosophy  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  law.  to  the  exclusion  of 
general  culture  and  needed  recreation. 
It  may  even  be  important  for  happiness 
and  success  in  life  (obtainable,  as  I 
think,  only  through  marital  bliss),  that 
you  be  at  least  a  mediumly  good  golf 
player,  with  ability  and  disposition  to 
dance,  motor,  fox  hunt,  or  play  bridge. 


Maybe  you  should  cultivate  a  taste  for 
music  or  at  least  an  appreciation  of  it. 
Learn  to  enjoy  the  opera  and  the  stage. 
Be  able  to  sit  without  boredom  through 
the  average  movie,  because  of  the  more 
frequent  tax  that  will  here  be  made 
upon  you.  It  is  even  well  to  know  how 
to  place  a  bet  at  the  races,  and  he  able 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  that  gentle¬ 
manly  sport,  without  being  distracted  or 
impoverished  by  it.  You  must  relish  a 
little  travel.  All  these  are  pleasant  diver¬ 
sions  and,  as  such,  useful  relaxations, 
and  will  help  you  to  wear  well  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  a  charming  wife  (depending, 
of  course,  somewhat  on  her  talents  and 
tastes).  They  make  for  good  fellow¬ 
ship.  A  cloistered  existence  may  per¬ 
petuate  you  in  a  dull  state  of  celibacy. 
Of  what  value  then  are  you  to  yourself, 
or  to  the  world,  to  posterity,  or  to  any 
woman,  no  matter  what  your  legal  at¬ 
tainments,  if,  with  all  your  legal  learn¬ 
ing,  you  are  lacking  in  soul  culture. 

SELECTION  OF  A  WIFE. 

More  important  than  receiving  your 
diploma,  or  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
or  the  acquisition  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  any  field,  is  the  selection  of  n 
wife  as  your  constant  companion  in 
life.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  seem 
pleasing  to  you  today.  She  must  en¬ 
dure.  wear,  grow  with  you,  mentally, 
morally,  intellectually,  spiritually,  so¬ 
cially,  humanly,  as  you  walk  together 
through  the  years  ho  come.  Ordinarily 
she  should  be  some  years  your  junior. 
Turn  about  you  and  see  the  tragic  ex¬ 
ample  of  men  who  in  every  way  have 
outgrown  their  wives.  It  is  impossible 
under  such  conditions  not  to  also  out¬ 
grow  happiness.  Never  marry  a  girl 
until  you  have  visualized  her  through 
her  mother,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence.  That,  approximately,  is  what 
you  can  expect  her  to  become. 

What  man  needs  most  in  life  is  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy  in  all  his  work,  en¬ 
couragement  in  all  his  ambition,  and 
companionship  during  all  the  time  of 
its  pursuit,  and  especially  at  the  time 
of  enjoyment  of  its  fruit.  A  man  with¬ 
out  sentiment  is  a  mere  piece  of  me¬ 
chanism,  a  thing  without  life  or  soul. 

QUALITIES  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

Factors  worthy  of  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration  in  contemplated  marriage 
among  others,  are :  nationality,  race, 
creed,  character,  maternal  instinct,  in¬ 
tellect,  education,  ambition,  social 


status,  health,  wealth,  physique,  sex 
appeal,  temperament,  talent,  voice,  and 
a  miscellaneous  combination  of  quali¬ 
ties,  commonly  expressed  by  the  words 
“a  good  disposition.”  I  do  not  suggest 
that  these  are  all,  nor  that  the  order 
of  their  enumeration  represents  the 
order  of  their  importance.  The  rela¬ 
tive  merit  of  each  may  depend  largely 
on  the  possession  or  absence  of  given 
qualities  in  the  other  contracting  party. 

Identity  of  nationality,  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  religious  belief,  are  not  essential 
to  marital  bliss,  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  (based  on  no  inconsiderable 
Court  observation)  the  chances  of 
“compatibility”  in  life,  will  at  least  be 
promoted  by  the  elimination  of  too 
great  diersity  in  nationality,  creed  and 
politics.  (As  to  diversity  of  religion 
as  well  as  an  example  of  quaint  love, 
see  “Sedate  Letters  of  Early  Victorian 
Courtship,"  just  published,  by  E.  F. 
Carritt.) 

Time  and  occasion  will  not  permit 
any  detailed  discussion  of  all  of  the 
important  factors  affecting  the  marital 
relation.  The  importance  of  robust 
physical  health,  in  both  parties,  is  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed.  Exceptional 
cases  are  those  where  physical  infirmity 
elicits  sympathy,  and  thereby  increases 
devotion — the  general  rule  being  to  the 
contrary.  I  need  not  stress  sex  ap¬ 
peal.  Ordinarily,  that  will  take  care 
of  itself.  In  the  divorce  court  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
its  presence:  often  its  absence  is  what 
brings  the  parties  there.  The  cause 
actually  assigned  in  Court  for  divorce 
is  seldom  the  real  occasion  for  it.  As 
Judge  Offutt.  in  an  opinion  in  The 
Onily  Record  of  June  7,  1933,  in  the 
Singewald  case,  says,  quoting  Lord 
Jeffrey : 

“the  last  drop  makes  the  cup  of  bitter¬ 
ness  overflow.” 

On  this  subject,  take  a  page  from  his¬ 
tory,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Except  for  the  factor  that 
sex  played  in  the  first  seven  years  of 
her  married  life,  the  history  of  France, 
as  well  as  her  own  history,  might  have 
been  rewritten  as  a  glorious  page : 
whereas,  disappointment  on  this  score 
led  directly  to  the  guillotine.  It  was 
responsible  for  early  frivolity  and  dis¬ 
sipation,  resulting  in  her  failure  to 
grasp  her  opportunity.  This,  in  turn, 
led  to  the  Revolution.  (The  thought 
is  most  beautifully  dramatized  in  Ste¬ 
fan  Zweig’s  recent  biography  of  her, 
the  most  fascinating  one  ever  written). 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CULTURED 
VOICE. 

You  may  say  I  am  harping  on  trifles, 
in  mentioning  as  important  the  female 
voice.  Say  not  so !  You  are  destined 
to  hear  it  throughout  life.  If  it  be 
sharp  and  shrill,  it  will  often  touch 
you  on  the  raw.  If  sweet  and  cul¬ 
tured,  it  will  be  constant  music  to  your 
soul,  ever  soothing  and  comforting. 
When  working  under  high  pressure, 
with  the  perpetual  urge  of  ambition 
and  with  a  time  limitation  of  a  short 
span  of  years  to  accomplish  your  mis¬ 
sion,  you  need  all  the  stage  settings 
possible  which  make  for  harmony — not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  constant  sound 
of  a  musical  or  cultured  voice. 

ROMANCE  IN  “THREE  FATES.” 

One  of  Marion  Crawford's  many 
charming  stories  is  “THE  THREE 
FATES.”  I  first  read  it  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  still  be¬ 
longed  to  the  young  “untouched”  ro¬ 
mantics.  For  some  known  or  unknown 
reason,  it  has  ever  since  had  for  me  a 
peculiar  fascination.  It  deals  with  a 
first  love,  one  enduring  through  a  life¬ 
time,  and  which  was  a  “love  at  second 
sight.”  The  hero,  an  impecunious  au¬ 
thor,  was  accidentally  thrown  with  two 
wealthy  sisters.  Constance,  the  elder, 
was  a  delicate,  ethereal,  blue-eyed 
blonde  of  strong  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments.  Her  sister  Grace  was  an  athletic 
beauty,  with  vocal,  hazel  eyes,  ravish¬ 
ing  chestnut-brown  hair,  and  a  cultured 
voice.  A  fine,  firm  character  who 
disliked  him  very  much.  She  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  being  a  mere  fortune- 
hunter.  and  did  everything  possible  to 
discourage  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  her 
elder  sister,  Constance.  As  the  story 
develops,  his  love  for  Constance  became 
the  love  of  his  life,  but  was  an  unre¬ 
quited  love  which  ruined  his  career. 
On  about  the  last  page  of  the  book  the 
hero  himself  analyzes  his  love  and. 
when  all  too  late,  realizes  for  the  first 
time  that  it  is  the  sister  Grace  whom 
he  really  loves,  and  not  Constance. 
Roth  have  married  in  the  meantime. 
The  hero,  George  Wood  (the  poor 
author)  late  in  life  acquires  a  fortune 
of  some  ten  millions  (but  not  through 
marriage).  Wealth  came  to  him  at  a 
time  when  it  contributed  nothing  to  his 
happiness.  Much  of  the  same  sweet 
melancholy  strain  of  love  runs  through 
the  story  that  is  to  be  found  in  “THE 
FOUNTAIN.”  I  commend  the  reading 
of  both  books  to  any  young  romantic 
with  strong  sentiment,  such  as  the  lady 
members  of  this  Graduating  Class.  In 


a  re-reading  of  it  this  week  (after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  thirty-five  years)  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  early  charm. 

MARRYING  WEALTH. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  wealth 
(now  daily  becoming  more  rare,  and 
always  a  rock  of  danger  on  which  hap¬ 
piness  may  split)  at  once  brings  up 
the  threadbare  challenge,  should  a 
man  ever  marry  for  money?  To  that, 
I  would  say,  no,  not  for  money.  Well 
then,  should  a  man  ever  marry  a  girl 
of  wealth?  Yes,  if  she  has  wealth  of 
assets,  other  than  mere  riches,  and  if 
her  other  assets  are  real  and  not  the 
result  of  inflation,  but  are  of  the 
ancient  standard  of  weight  and  fine¬ 
ness.  Broadly  speaking,  from  the 
standpoint  of  happiness,  the  possession 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  wealth  (by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the 
union)  is  a  distinct  asset  in  life,  not  to 
be  underestimated.  If,  however,  riches 
are  her  chief  asset,  then  my  advice  is 
to  leave  her  undisturbed  in  her  assets. 
Do  not  take  her  on  as  one  of  your  life’s 
liabilities,  which  you  can  liquidate  only 
in  the  divorce  court,  for  which  Reno  is 
the  playground  of  the  wealth. 

THE  TEMPTATION  TO  WRITE. 

If  I  could  guide  as  gifted  a  pen  as 
Crawford’s,  the  temptation  would  in¬ 
deed  be  great  to  “novelize’’  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiences  of  professional 
life,  filled  with  its  humor  and  its 
pathos,  its  comedy  and  its  tragedy,  in 
the  dramatization  of  its  romances,  di¬ 
versified  in  character  and  extending 
into  many  fields.  The  task  would  be 
so  much  more  delightful  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  serious  responsibility  of  sitting  in 
solemn  judgment  in  the  divorce  court, 
seeking  explanation  for  human  action 
in  trying  to  fathom  motives,  listening 
to  bleeding  hearts  and  to  the  tales  of 
perfidy  of  man  and  woman :  daily 
seeing  wrecked  lives  and  blasted  hopes 
of  happiness,  weighing  the  emotions 
of  innocent  children,  torn  in  different 
directions,  by  the  conflicts  of  waring 
parents. 

A  SAI)  SPECTACLE. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  sadder  spectacle 
than  the  man  of  mediocre  attainments, 
with  slight  ambition  and  indifferent  in¬ 
dustry,  who  desires  ease  and  luxury, 
without  real  effort,  and  who  is  willing 
to  marry  a  girl  of  fortune,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  him  to  be  a  short  cut 
to  what  he  is  pleased  to  regard  as 
“success  in  life.”  To  my  mind,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  success  in  life  for 
a  man  of  that  temperament.  The  girl 
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of  wealth  and  position  who  marries  him 
is  equally  entitled  to  our  sympathy  (if 
she  is  otherwise  a  creature  of  fine 
parts),  because  of  the  infinite  and  ever¬ 
lasting  mortification  such  a  union  will 
bring  her.  Yet  I  maintain  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  there  are  some  professional 
men  who  may  safely  marry  a  girl,  of  a 
definite  type,  who  numbers  wealth 
among  her  many  other  assets.  And, 
within  limitations,  the  greater  her  as¬ 
set  in  the  form  of  wealth  (provided 
she  has  the  necessary  qualities  of  soul 
and  mind  and  body),  the  better  for 
both  of  them,  and  the  more  certain  and 
enduring  will  be  their  happiness  be¬ 
cause  of  her  large  participation  in 
bringing  about  success.  In  what  in¬ 
stances,  then,  may  a  young  professional 
man  safely  marry  a  girl  of  wealth? 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MONEY. 

To  do  the  biggest  things  in  life,  to¬ 
day  more  than  ever  before,  a  man 
needs  money.  He  may  slave  from 
twenty  to  forty  years  and  acquire  it, 
and  thereafter  begin  his  major  opera¬ 
tions.  He  may,  early  in  life,  marry  a 
girl  of  wealth,  and  thereby  take  a  short 
cut  to  large  achievements,  by  lopping 
off  twenty  years  or  more  of  strife  and 
drudgery.  Go  out  for  the  largest  career 
you  have  in  mind,  justified  of  course  by 
your  own  native  or  acquired  talents. 
You  may  achieve  large  success  without 
marrying  wealth,  provided  you  marry 
some  girl  of  fine  character,  with  a  good 
brain  and  warm  human  sympathy,  and 
who  will  be  your  constant  ally  in  life’s 
struggle.  My  theme  is  that  if  she  also 
has  wealth,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
assets  necessary  to  happiness,  (and 
you  are  in  nowise  deficient  in  industry, 
ambition  and  mental  and  moral  attain¬ 
ments),  the  two  of  you  together  may 
attain  the  goal  that  much  earlier  in 
life,  and  be  able  to  live  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  your  joint  attainments,  for  a 
greater  number  of  years.  Too  many 
men  achieve  success  only  after  too  long 
a  struggle,  and  when  too  worn  out  with 
the  effort,  to  long  enjoy  the  fruit. 

THE  JOY  (?)  OF  DOING  WITHOUT. 

It  is  argued  that  if  "on  marry  wealth 
you  lose  the  zest  in  life  of  “doing  with¬ 
out  that  the  memory  of  your  early 
struggle  heightens  the  ultimate  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  success.  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  that  philosophy  as  well  as  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  it.  Human  nature  would 
ordinarily  forego  such  joy,  and  substi¬ 
tute  some  other  pleasure  by  way  of  con¬ 
solation  prize.  I  think  there  is  real 
force  in  the  argument  that  few  men 


can  continue  to  achieve,  when  the 
necessity  for  achievement  is  no  longer 
present.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  it 
all  depends  upon  the  man. 

OBSTACLES  TO  SUCCESS,  THE 
RESULT  OF  WEALTH. 

If  a  call  to  Paris  in  the  summer,  or 
to  Palm  Beach  in  the  winter,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  gratify  the  wife’s  urge  for 
travel  and  excitement,  and  if  it  comes 
when  it  would  cripple  your  practice, 
disrupt  your  professional  engagements, 
and  cause  breach  of  moral  obligations, 
and  if  you  are  too  lacking  in  ambition, 
and  too  weak  in  resolution  to  forego 
the  call,  and  she  too  narrow  or  too  silly 
to  realize  that  it  can  not  well  be  re¬ 
sponded  to  just  at  that  time,  then  if 
you  yield,  it  becomes  your  joint  mis¬ 
take,  and  you  must  both  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty.  If  she  pulls  you  down  in  your 
professional  career  by  the  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  her  wealth,  you  are  a  weak¬ 
ling,  not  possessed  of  those  moral  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  for  success  or  hap¬ 
piness.  You  are  not  the  type  of  man 
who  can  safely  afford  to  marry  wealth. 
She  is  not  the  type  of  woman  you 
should  marry  at  all.  Unless  you  are, 
and  you  know  you  are  a  super-man, 
and  unless  she  is,  and  you  know  she  is, 
a  distinctly  superior  woman,  beware  of 
marrying  a  girl  of  any  substantial 
means.  I  have  said  more  on  this  subject 
than  I  intended.  I  wished  merely  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  factors  for 
serious  consideration  before  marriage. 
There  is  such  frequent  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  marrying  girls  of  fortune, 
and  so  much  misfortune  in  so  doing, 
and  a  good  deal  of  cant  and  hypocrisy 
abroad  regarding  it,  that  I  have  dwelled 
on  it  at  greater  length  than  I  intended. 

We  all  have  friends  who  have  mar¬ 
ried  wealth.  Some  are  horrible  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  own  tragic  fate ;  others, 
beautiful  exponents  of  the  proposition. 
My  opinion  is  that  in  rare  cases  it  can 
be  done,  with  results  most  satisfactory. 
Are  you  that  fine  character  whom 
money  can  not  spoil,  whose  energy  it 
would  not  weaken  and  whose  ambition 
it  would  not  dwarf?  If  so,  try  it  out. 
You  stake  your  whole  career  on  the 
throw,  and  you  have,  ordinarily,  but 
one  throw.  Beware ! 

WOMAN— LIKE  THE  SENSITIVE 
PLANT. 

If  the  girl  of  your  choice  has  sex 
appeal,  character,  intellect,  charm, 
physique,  cultured  voice  and  the  same 
social  status,  wealth,  with  all  those 
other  elements  of  perfection,  may  prove 
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ii  distinct  asset,  especially  if  you  are 
then  without  it.  Also,  from  the  divorce 
court,  I  bring  the  thought  that  too 
many  of  the  wrecked  homes  and  blasted 
hopes  of  happiness  are  indirectly  at¬ 
tributable,  not  to  sex  maladjustment, 
but  to  friction  in  life  which,  when 
traced  to  its  real  source,  is  found  to 
have  its  origin  in  the  inability  to  make 
ends  meet,  as  and  when  they  should. 
In  consequence,  there  is  loss  of  sleep, 
nerves  get  on  edge,  impatience  results, 
ill-temper  follows,  rudeness  ensues, 
cross  words  fly,  feelings  are  hurt,  deli¬ 
cate  sensibilities  are  wounded  (and 
those  of  some  women  can  never  be 
wholly  repaired).  The  couple  drift 
apart.  Each  may  find  sympathy,  con¬ 
solation  and  attractions  elsew'here. 
New  affinities  spring  up.  Pride  is 
wounded.  Character  weakened.  A  dis¬ 
rupted  family  life,  like  depression,  is 
just  around  the  corner.  A  fine  woman, 
of  the  nobler  sort,  is  much  like  the 
exotic  sensitive  plants  I  have  seen  in 
South  America.  Trample  roughly  on 
the  ground  near  where  their  roots  pene¬ 
trate,  and  the  rude  shock  causes  all 
their  leaves  and  petals  to  close  up,  and 
the  whole  plant  withers  and  dies.  Love 
in  woman  is  just  such  a  sensitive  plant. 

WOMAN  LIKE  AN  ORCHID. 

A  refined  woman  should  be  forever 
treated  as  tenderly  as  you  would  handle 
the  rarest  orchid  that  blooms,  because 
she  is  that,  and  more  too.  Your  whole 
happiness  in  life  may  depend  on  avoid¬ 
ing  a  first  quarrel.  If  you  avoid  that, 
there  will  never  be  a  succeeding  one. 
Greater  than  the  joy  of  success  in  your 
chosen  profession,  or  the  attainment  of 
wealth,  or  the  winning  of  distinction 
at  the  Bar  or  public  honors,  is  the 
daily  joy  of  living  in  the  perpetual 
union  of  kindred  souls,  male  and  fe¬ 
male  as  He  created  them.  Each  of  us 
may,  in  his  own  imagination,  picture 
heaven  and  the  pleasures  comprising 
it,  but  there  is  nothing  more  genuinely 
thrilling  than  wifely  companionship, 
when  freed  from  the  drudgeries  of 
work,  so  you  can  revel  in  specialized 
work  itself.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  freedom  from  the  drud¬ 
geries  of  life  comes  to  you  as  the  result 
of  your  own  inheritance,  or  through 
the  acquisition  of  money,  or  through  a 
wife  with  a  fortune,  so  long  as  drudgery 
is  banished  from  your  joint  lives,  leav¬ 
ing  you  both  free  to  indulge  in  the  joy 
of  work,  which  is  the  joy  of  life.  There 
are  also  temporary  pleasures  of  recre¬ 
ation.  nearly  as  great  in  kind,  but  not 
as  lasting  in  nature.  They  are  also 


ml  necessary  to  a  normal  and  happy  life, 
"such  as  music,  drama,  art,  literature, 
travel,  hunting,  swimming,  motoring, 
golfing  and  dancing  and,  in  moderation, 
even  poker,  racing,  smoking  and  drink¬ 
ing.  Any  or  all  of  them  may  serve  as 
timely  recreations,  momentary  diver¬ 
sions,  making  for  increased  sociability. 
I  say  it  is  a  distinct  asset  to  have 
means  sufficient  to  work  with  zeai,  and 
recreate  with  zest.  It  increases  the 
output  and  improves  the  product.  If, 
through  wifely  fortune,  you  can  both 
share  diversions  in  common,  she  be¬ 
comes  not  only  a  partaker,  but  pan 
creator  in  life’s  joy.  You  extend  the 
length  of  your  drive.  At  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  you  start  off  ten  or  twenty 
years  ahead  in  the  race. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  the  mere 
possession  of  wealth  or  of  some  fortune 
(if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  wealth 
anymore)  is  no  reason  for  any  girl  of 
sense,  balance,  character  and  ambition, 
to  look  askance  at  any  promising  pro¬ 
fessional  man  of  her  class,  because,  at 
the  threslihold  of  his  career,  he  does 
not  then  number  among  his  assets  that 
of  inherited,  or  presently  accumulated, 
fortune.  But  if  in  this  Graduating 
Class  there  be  a  few  of  you  who  have 
inherited,  or  otherwise  acquired,  for¬ 
tune,  I  say  you  still  need  the  type  of 
girl  1  have  described.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  wealth  in  the  girl  you  marry 
is  not  essential — so  long  as  she  has 
most  of  the  other  assets,  in  such  com¬ 
bination  with  those  you  possess,  as  to 
make  for  your  future  joint  happiness; 
not  the  least  of  which  is  good  health. 

Is  there  anything  snobbish  in  my 
statement  that  you  should  both  be  of 
or  of  about  the  same  social  status  in 
life?  No,  I  think  not.  Remember  we 
are  considering  factors  making  for 
congeniality  and  social  happiness,  and, 
on  this  issue,  I  hold  this  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

II. 

LEGAL  MINDS  CRAVE  PRECEDENTS. 

It  is  part  of  the  infirmity  of  legal 
training  to  accept,  if  at  all,  only  with 
timidity,  mental  hesitation  and  with 
reservation,  any  proposition  not  forti¬ 
fied  by  precedent,  and  to  accept,  all  too 
willingly,  almost  any  statement,  how¬ 
ever  manifestly  unsound,  if  " precedent ” 
can  be  found  to  support  it,  no  matter 
how  ancient,  or  from  what  calibre  of 
Court  it  comes.  Therefore,  to  commend 
some  of  these  thoughts  to  your  willing 
acceptance,  I  cite  in  their  support  some 
historic  precedents  which,  while  they 


add  nothing  to  the  force  of  facts,  serve, 
like  pictures,  to  illustrate  the  text,  in 
what  we  may  call  Romances  of  the 
Law. 

MARRY  IN  YOUR  SOCIAL,  SPHERE. 

A  PAGE  FROM  LIFE  OF  MORE. 

I  take  a  page  from  the  life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  illustrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  marrying  within  your  social 
sphere.  More  was  endowed  with 
strong  character,  a  great  soul  and  a 
line  intellect,  which  he  cultivated  most 
assiduously.  He  was  a  native  wit 
with  a  congenial  disposition ;  in  every 
sense,  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  More 
fell  in  love  with  two  accomplished  sis¬ 
ters.  We  can  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  inability  to  determine  which  one 
he  really  loved  more.  He  decided  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  the  more  comely.  Some  strange 
magnetism  drew  him  to  her;  but,  in¬ 
tellectually,  he  found  a  closer  union 
with  the  older  sister,  and  he  married 
the  latter,  the  fair  Jane  Colt.  It 
proved  a  perfect  match.  He  was  su¬ 
premely  happy.  Perhaps  with  either 
sister  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
own  fine  character,  wonderful  disposi¬ 
tion,  wit  and  brilliancy.  After  some 
years  of  joyful  union,  blessed  with  sev¬ 
eral  children,  she  died  and  left  him 
miserably  forlorn. 

To  comfort  himself,  and  to  care  for 
his  children,  he  married  a  second  time, 
but  somewhat  beneath  his  station,  to 
the  widow  Middleton.  “Mistress  Alice” 
was  as  slow  of  brain  as  she  was  quick 
of  temper;  her  soul  was  as  devoid  of 
music  as  her  voice  was  harsh  and 
shrill.  By  the  laws  of  social  custom 
they  were  intended  to  be  intimate  as¬ 
sociates  in  life’s  work,  with  unity  of 
thought,  tastes,  aspirations ;  a  union 
breathing  harmony  in  all  personal  rela¬ 
tions — yet  they  were  by  nature  as  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  as  the  poles. 
Whether,  in  consequence  of  this  ill- 
starred  union,  he  or  she  is  deserving 
of  our  greater  sympathy  may  be  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  should 
be  left  to  psychiatrists.  If  it  be  safe 
to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  higher 
the  culture,  the  more  refined  the  senti¬ 
ments,  the  more  exalted  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  the  more  delicate  the  feel¬ 
ings,  the  greater  the  capacity  for  suf¬ 
fering,  then  our  sympathy  goes  out  to 
More,  rather  than  to  Mistress  Alice. 
She  was  unable  to  rise  to  his  altitude ; 
he,  unable  to  descend  to  her  level.  She 
did  her  duty,  limited  by  her  soul’s 
capacity.  He  bore  his  tragic  fate  with 
almost  saintly  fortitude.  He  could  not 


confide  in  her,  or  seek  advice  of  her, 
because  her  soul  and  intelligence  were 
not  attuned  to  his  lyre.  He,  therefore, 
told  her  nothing,  and  expected  nothing 
from  her  beyond  the  performance  of 
household  duties.  Agreement  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  union  of  souls  were  wholly 
lacking.  When  he  resigned  the  high 
office  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  he  did  not  even  tell  her  be¬ 
forehand  of  his  intention  so  to  do. 

He  was  not  more  lonely,  nor  his  soul 
more  famished,  as  he  lay  in  the  filthy 
Tower  of  London,  under  the  King’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  a  martyr  to  his  fine  con¬ 
science,  than  he  was  at  home,  in  the 
company  of  his  second  wife.  The  widow 
Middleton  was  so  far  beneath  his  men¬ 
tal  and  social  state  that  she  was  in¬ 
capable  of  sharing  his  finer  feelings,  or 
appreciating  his  more  lofty  moral  senti¬ 
ments.  Their  souls  refused  to  blend — 
as  certain  finer  and  base  metals  will 
not  flux. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  except,  perhaps,  for  classic 
examples  with  an  historic  flavor.  Turn 
about  you  in  the  large  acquaintance  of 
your  own  life,  and  the  accusing  finger 
will  readily  point  to  living  examples, 
no  less  tragic,  from  which  any  of  us 
could  pad  a  brief  with  a  wealth  of  local, 
present  day  precedents — themselves  no 
mean  authorities. 

ROMANCE  (?)  OF  FRANCIS  NORTH, 
LATER  “LORD  KEEPER”  (A 
FORTUNE-SEEKER). 

Francis  North  (later  Lord  of  Guil¬ 
ford)  is  perhaps  as  good  an  example  as 
may  be  found  of  a  lawyer  who  early  in 
life  determined  to  marry  for  money. 
The  first  selection  he  made  was  the 
daughter  of  a  money-lender.  Usury  was 
not  a  more  favored  avocation  in  that 
time  than  now,  and  most  aspiring  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen,  of  cultured  soul, 
with  careers  still  before  them,  would 
have  preferred  a  life  of  penury,  to  an 
alliance  with  the  daughter  of  a  usur¬ 
ious  money-lender.  Not  so  Francis 
North.  Money  was  his  goal.  He  was 
content  to  pocket  his  pride  if  he  could 
pocket  enough  gold  with  it.  In  his 
matrimonial  specifications  he  required 
a  maximum  of  wealth  with  a  minimum 
of  personal  unattractiveness.  So  cold¬ 
blooded  was  he  in  this  pursuit  of 
wealth,  that  without  ever  having  met 
the  girl,  but  merely  having  once  ob¬ 
served  her  on  the  street  (without  even 
a  speaking  acquaintance)  he  sought 
out  her  father  to  ascertain  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  consent  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter.  The  hard- 
headed  old  man  asked  him  what  set- 
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tlement  liis  father  proposed  to  make 
upon  his  daughter  by  way  of  dowry? 
The  ardor  of  his  love  was  frozen  stiff, 
and  so  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

NORTH’S  SECOND  ROMANCE. 

North  had  an  intimate  friend  at 
Grey’s  Inn,  Edward  Palmer,  son  of  the 
then  rich  and  powerful  Sir  Geoffray 
Palmer.  His  friend  died,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  wealthy  and  attractive 
widow.  North  tried  to  console  himself 
for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  his  widow.  But,  with  wealth,  birth, 
position,  personal  charm  and  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  high  order,  she  naturally  had 
a  host  of  suitors.  North  had  fewer 
of  the  social  accomplishments  of  his 
age  than  most  of  his  fellow  lawyers. 
Like  Byron,  he  did  not  even  dance,  but 
for  entirely  different  reasons. 

North’s  suit  was  an  uphill  fight  from 
the  beginning.  The  lady  loved  to  toy 
with  him  and  torture  him,  like  all  wo¬ 
men  of  wealth  are  justified  in  doing, 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  professed  love. 
After  serving  a  long  and  arduous  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  school  of  love,  she 
released  him  from  bondage,  by  marry¬ 
ing  one  of  his  rivals,  as  history  says, 
“a  jolly  Knight  of  good  estate.” 

LORD  NORTH'S  THIRD  ROMANCE  IN 
THE  PURSUIT  OF  WEALTH. 

His  third  adventure  after  fortune, 
through  the  medium  of  marriage  of  an 
heiress,  was  in  the  direction  of  an 
“alderman’s  daughter.”  That  term  must 
not  be  considered  one  of  reproach,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  same  expression  used  by 
Lord  Francis  Bacon  when  he  wrote  to 
Cecil  intimating  that  he  had  found 
favor  with  an  “alderman’s  daughter.” 

In  England,  more  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  that  time  perhaps  more  so 
than  note,  marriage  (where  at  least 
one  of  the  parties  is  possessed  of  for¬ 
tune  and  estate) — the  business  end  of 
it,  as  distinguished  from  the  sentimen¬ 
tal — was  arranged  through  “solicitors” 
or  “brokers.”  The  terms  of  settlement 
in  this  case  were  imparted  to  his  lord- 
ship  (though  he  had  not  at  this  time 
attained  such  distinction).  They  proved 
not  to  his  liking,  and  failed  to  satisfy 
either  his  avarice  or  his  estimate  of 
his  own  market  value.  North  declined 
the  undertaking,  on  the  proffered  finan¬ 
cial  terms,  and  abandoned  his  pur¬ 
suit  for  the  land  of  the  fair  lady.  Hav¬ 
ing  withdrawn,  he  was  soon  pursued 
by  the  broker  who  raised  the  offer  of 
settlement,  hut  made  the  time  of  the 
increased  payment  conditioned  upon, 
and  coincident  with,  the  birth  of  his 
first  child.  North  arrogantly  spurned 


the  increased  offer,  and  added  that  he 
would  not  now  marry  the  lady  if  the 
offer  were  raised  to  £  20,000.  The 
broker  and  father  later  regretted  their 
decision  not  to  meet  his  terms. 

What  a  queer  occupation  must  be 
that  of  marriage  broker !  as  Barrister 
Jeaffreson  puts  it  (and  in  the  hasty 
preparation  of  these  notes,  I  have 
snatched  many  thoughts  from  his  de¬ 
lightful  narrations  of  both  doctors  and 
lawyers  in  history). 

Were  they,  he  says : 

“Heart  and  jointure  brokers?  Agents 
for  love  of  both  sexes,  contractors  of 
mutual  attachments,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers  in  Reciprocal  Affection, 
General  Referees,  Respondents,  and  In¬ 
surers  in  all  Sentimental  Affairs,  Clan¬ 
destine  and  otherwise?” 

But  what  was  the  final  outcome  of 
the  ambitious  Francis  North,  later  Lord 
North,  Solicitor-General  and  ultimately 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal?  Law, 
love  and  finance  composed  their  differ¬ 
ences,  all  at  one  time,  and  in  a  way 
most  strange. 

LORD  NORTH  FINALLY  MARRIES. 

In  the  course  of  his  practice,  North 
became  interested  in  litigation^  over  a 
contested  estate  to  which  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lee  laid  claim  against  three  sis¬ 
ters,  known  as  the  “Ladies  Pope.” 
Francis  North  was  counsel  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lee,  and  finally  settled  the 
litigation  by  yielding  to  the  Ladies 
Pope  one-half  of  the  estate  claimed  by 
his  client,  Lady  Elizabeth.  He  then 
married  Lady  Frances  Pope,  one  of  the 
three  heirs  whose  estate  he  had  re¬ 
duced  to  half  its  original  proportion 
by  the  settlement  he  obtained  for  his 
then  client,  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee. 

(Note:  The  story  of  his  four  roman¬ 
tic  races  for  wealth  (through  the 
medium  of  heiresses)  is  quaintly  told 
by  his  biographer,  Roger  North,  his 
younger  brother.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  bias  of  historians  against  Lord 
North,  in  ignoring  him,  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  man  of  some  parts.  He  was 
Solicitor-General  at  33.  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  at  37,  and  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
at  44.) 

EVEN  THE  “BLOODY  JEFFREYS”  HAS 
A  ROMANTIC  SIDE. 

In  your  law  studies  you  have  all 
read  the  life  of  the  odious  Judge  Jeff¬ 
reys,  called  the  “bloody  Jeffreys.” 
(Not  to  he  confused  with  Lord  Jeffrey 
[Francis  Jeffrey,  who  died  in  1850] 
and  whom  Judge  Offutt  quotes,  in 
his  June  7tli  opinion.  This  one  is  Lord 
or  Baron  George  Jeffreys,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  who  lived  1048  to  1089). 
Legal  biographies  of  judges  are  gener- 
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ally  limited  to  their  official  career,  and 
deal  very  little  with  the  heart  action  of 
judicial  life — which,  except  for  his¬ 
torical  purposes,  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
more  important  side  of  any  man.  How 
little  the  world  knows,  or  cares,  about 
the  real  things  which  go  to  make  up 
judicial  character,  or  what  the  in¬ 
fluences  are  which  control  his  heart’s 
impulse  and  give  direction  to  his  drive. 
How  many  of  you  would  think  that  the 
bloody  George  Jeffreys  was  in  fact  as 
gallant  a  Knight  with  the  ladies  as  was 
Aaron  Burr,  and  possessed  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  attractions  of  the  latter,  without 
all  of  his  mental  attainments.  The 
same  brutal  tongue  that  bullied  from 
the  Bench  and  sent  innumerable  prison¬ 
ers  to  the  gallows,  and  men  and  women 
wincing  and  smarting  under  sentence 
of  the  lash,  purred  softly  iu  social  con¬ 
tact,  and  warmed  and  charmed  the 
hearts  of  admiring  women.  He  had 
enough  music  in  his  soul  to  even  be¬ 
come  an  authority  on  that  subject. 
What  a  queer  combination  of  culture 
and  brutality?  No  wonder  women  are 
skeptical  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
male  of  the  species.  So  strong  was 
his  talent,  that  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  the  Bench,  or  to  other  ex¬ 
alted  position,  even  if  he  had  labored 
under  the  disadvantages  in  that  day  of 
“good  moral  character,”  a  quality  now 
said  to  he  a  prerequisite  for  your  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Bar.  Libertine  that  he 
was,  he  was  even  loved  by  virtuous 
women.  Such  is  the  nature  of  woman ! 
But  what  was  the  romance  of  his  life? 
since  romance  is  the  keynote  of  our 
discussion  today. 

He  proposed  marriage  to  an  heiress 
whom  he  wooed  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Heiresses  are  generally  wooed 
under  trying  conditions.  Parental  con¬ 
sent  could  not  be  obtained.  He  had 
gained  and  held  the  lady’s  affection, 
and  she  agreed  to  elope  with  him,  in 
true  romantic  style.  He  was  waiting 
in  the  Temple  at  London  for  a  letter 
from  her  which  would  set  the  time  and 
place  for  love’s  elopement,  when  a  con¬ 
fidential  friend  of  the  girl,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  brought 
the  missive  from  his  lady  love  that 
elopement  was  impossible,  that  paren¬ 
tal  consent  to  their  union  was  not 
obtainable,  and  the  engagement  must 
be  broken!  Even  the  poor  minister 
turned  against  his  daughter  for  having 
lent  herself  to  this  intrigue.  Jeffreys 
found  her  alone  and  pehniless  seeking 
shelter  and  employment  in  London 
where  she  had  brought  him  the  fatal 
message.  Her  misfortune  had  come 


about  in  her  effort  to  serve  him  and 
the  heiress  who  had  made  a  confidant 
of  her,  in  furthering  the  scheme  of 
elopment  with  the  magnetic  Jeffreys. 
He  might  have  paid  the  price  of  her 
misfortune  with  a  small  purse  of  gold. 
Homeless  in  a  large  city,  without  means 
or  shelter,  he,  so  lacking  in  morality, 
might  easily  have  taken  advantage  of 
her,  by  first  consoling  her,  and  then 
seducing  her.  She  was  young,  pretty 
and  otherwise  attractive.  Instead  of 
doing  any  of  these  baser  things,  he 
married  her!  This  was  May  23,  1667, 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  her  poor 
father  then  repented  of  his  action  and 
sent  her  a  dowry  beyond  his  means, 
even  though  it  was  only  £300.  Jeffreys 
outlived  his  bride,  Sarah  Neesham,  and 
later  married  a  widow,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  an  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
facts  of  history  in  the  gleam  of  over 
300  years,  but  there  seems  to  be  much 
foundation  for  the  second  wife’s  un¬ 
savory  reputation  for  constancy.  At 
least  she  was  no  Penelope ! 

ROMANCE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE 
MORALITY  OF  THAT  DAY. 

We  must  not  be  unmindful  that  in 
these  times,  kings  and  persons  in  high 
places  thought  little  of  living  openly 
with  mistresses,  many  of  whom  were 
the  most  influential  personages  of 
Court,  like  Lady  Du  Barry  in  France. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  law : 

Lord  Tliurlow,  though  visited  by 
bishops  and  persons  of  high  estate  at 
his  home  in  Great  Ormond  street,  there 
maintained  a  mistress  and  several  ille¬ 
gitimate  children  ;  and  Sir  James  Mans¬ 
field,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  when  offered  the  woolsack 
and  peerage,  declined,  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  illegitimate  children. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  caustic  “Lives 
of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  says  that  a 
majority  of  the  judges  married  their 
mistresses — and  the  then  morals  of  the 
times  merely  required  that  when  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  Bench,  he  should  either 
marry  his  mistress  or  put  her  away, 
hut,  he  adds,  that  for  many  years  there 
has  been  no  necessity  for  such  an 
alternative  ! 

An  expression  in  Voltaire  s  “Philo¬ 
sophical  Dictionary”  caused  an  English 
wit  (if  there  be  such  a  thing)  to 
attribute  to  the  French  writer  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  the  custodian  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  is  called  the 
“ Lord  Keeper ,”  because,  by  law  and 
practice,  he  was  permitted  to  keep  so 
many  mistresses. 
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ROMANCES  OF  FORD  SOMERS 
(BACHELOR  JUDGE)  LATER  A 
“LORD  KEEFER”  (IN  BOTH 
SENSES). 

Solicitor-General  Somers,  also  like 
Francis  Bacon  and  others,  found  favor 
with  an  “alderman’s  daughter,”  and 
so  advised  her  father,  who  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  the  father  of  Anne 
Bowdon.  But  when  Somers  disclosed 
the  paucity  of  his  present  means,  and 
that  he  was  counting  more  on  his 
career  than  on  this  present  possessions, 
this  captain  of  industry  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  argued  that  a  mere  lawyer 
might  die  within  the  year,  or  that  he 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  scoundrel,  and 
that  at  heart  all  lawyers  are  arrogant 
rogues,  and  he  gave  Somers  the  usual 
icy  stare  of  wealth,  and  married  his 
daughter  Anne  to  a  rich  Turkish  mer¬ 
chant.  Three  years  later  Somers  was 
raised  to  the  woolsack.  It  was  abun¬ 
dantly  evident  that  the  rich  Turkish 
merchant  would  never  be  anything  else 
but  a  rich  Turkish  merchant,  and 
Anne’s  father  saw  what  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take  he  had  made  in  his  cold  rebuff  of 
a  then  merely  promising  lawyer,  and 
it  proved  a  mistake  for  which  Anne 
could  never  well  forgive  him.  Thus 
disappointed  in  love,  or  disgusted  with 
the  pride  of  wealth  which  disregarded 
all  assets  except  those  measured  in  the 
common  coin  of  the  realm,  Somers 
never  sought  any  other  woman  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Considerable  gossip  and  scan¬ 
dal  later  connected  his  name  with  the 
woman  Blount  whom  he  installed  as 
“housekeeper.” 

MARY  MANLEY  A  LITERARY 
PROSTITUTE. 

In  a  rare  *  *  book  in  the  Peabody 
Library,  the  “New  Atalantis,”  (written 
1700),  Lord  Somers  is  supposed  to  fig¬ 
ure  as  oue  of  the  fictitious  characters 
in  the  writings  of  that  literary  prosti¬ 
tute,  Mrs.  Mary  Manley  (Mrs.  Mary 
de  La  Riviere,  1672-1724).  She  wrote 
obscene  scandal  under  the  guise  of  fic¬ 
tion,  and  was  probably  hired  by  politi¬ 
cians  and  ecclesiastics  of  her  day  to 
make  attacks  on  public  men  in  such 
covert  form.  When  arrested  for  libel, 
she  claimed  if  there  appeared  to  be 
any  reflection  in  her  writings  upon 
public  men,  it  was  by  mere  accident  of 
inspiration,  or  imagination,  in  compar¬ 
ing  her  fiction  to  reality.  She  was  also 
the  author  of  many  other  books,  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Power  of  Love.” 

Why  did  this  age  of  literature  pro¬ 
duce  this  type  of  literary  prostitution? 


A  PERSECUTED  PRESS  PRODUCES  A 
LICENTIOUS  PRESS. 

A  censured  and  persecuted  press 
makes  for  a  licentious  press.  Such  were 
the  conditions,  due  to  such  cause,  at 
this  time  in  English  history.  In  that 
era,  writers  were  regarded  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  society,  and  trivial  offenses 
against  government  (through  writings) 
were  punished  with  serious  penalties. 
Hence,  men  of  culture  and  ideas  hesi¬ 
tated  to  express  themselves  in  print, 
for  fear  of  misinterpretation  of  their 
writings.  Most  men  of  culture  shrink 
from  anonymous  writing.  Such  per¬ 
secutions,  therefore,  made  for  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  licentious  writing  by  per¬ 
sons  more  or  less  irresponsible.  This 
may  account  for  much  of  the  scandal 
at  various  periods  of  history,  such  as 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Manley.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  writers  became  a  despised 
class  (somewhat  like  lawyers  and 
judges  at  the  hands  of  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  Maryland). 

REPORTERS  BARRED  FROM 
THE  LAW. 

.So  great  was  the  public  prejudice 
against  them,  that  no  student  could  be 
called  to  the  Bar  while  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter;  and,  at  one  time,  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  “ journalists ”  were  debarred  from 
membership  in  that  society.  In  the 
long  run,  this  very  attempted  ostra¬ 
cism.  like  most  unjust  persecutions, 
worked  ultimately  to  the  advantage  of 
a  literary  calling. 

Sheridan  so  far  derided  the  ignoble 
action  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  which  he 
was  warmly  supported  by  many  of 
the  patrician  members  of  that  Society, 
that  the  London  press  was  soon  re¬ 
lieved  of  that  stricture  on  its  member¬ 
ship.  Such  men  as  Edmund  Burke  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  their  earlier  days,  had 
been  reporters  in  Parliament,  and  at 
the  time  of  Sheridan,  quite  a  number 
of  graduates  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  had 
been  reporters  in  Parliament,  where 
he  was  a  Whig  leader. 

Literature,  however,  is  not  without 
a  galaxy  of  contributors  from  Bench 
and  Bar.  No  attempt  can  be  made  in 
any  one  paper  to  enumerate  them.  I 
merely  mention  a  few  in  passing. 

LAW  AND  LITERATURE 
(BACON  VS.  COKE). 

At  the  mere  mention  of  literature,  in 
connection  with  law,  the  name  of  Lord 
Francis  Bacon  looms  largest.  To  me  he 
is  a  perfect  paradox.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  “wisest,  brightest,  and  meanest  of 
mankind.”  No  man  can  truly  be  said 
to  be  either  the  wisest  or  the  bright¬ 
est  of  mankind.  That  he  was  probably 
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the  meanest,  I  am  prepared  to  concede. 
A  fawning  sycophant  of  the  lowest 
order,  seeking  honors  and  personal 
preferment  by  most  abject  cringing  and 
slimy  flattery,  asking  promises  of  pre¬ 
ferment  to  high  places  while  the  in¬ 
cumbent  is  dying,  but  before  he  is 
dead.  His  deadly  and  lifelong  rivalry 
of  Lord  Coke  in  politics,  law  and  love, 
is  an  old  story.  He  was  not  designed 
for  the  law,  but  was  forced  into  it  by 
circumstances.  Once  in  it,  he  rose  to 
its  highest  position.  His  life  ought  to 
have  been  spent  in  letters,  and  not  in 
the  law.  He  too  was  a  fortune-seeker, 
and  merited  an  early  and  better  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  line.  His  whole  course  in 
history  might  have  been  free  from 
the  scandal  of  his  judicial  life,  had  he 
won  the  hand  of  his  rich,  fair  cousin, 
the  widow,  Lady  Hatton.  With  him 
she  might  have  been  happy,  instead  of 
leading  a  miserable  life  in  preferring 
the  crabbed  old  Lord  Coke,  whose 
name  she  would  not  even  bear,  after 
marrying  him.  Lord  Bacon  was  ideally 
suited  to  her  as  a  life’s  partner,  ^t  the 
height  of  his  rivalry  with  Lord  Coke 
for  the  hand  of  Lady  Hatton,  Lord 
Bacon  told  her  he  could  assign  seven 
good  reasons  why  she  should  not  marry 
Lord  Coke.  Inquiring  what  they  were, 
he  said,  “Lord  Coke’s  six  children,  and 
the  seventh,  Lord  Coke."  With  her, 
and  her  money  to  free  him  from  the 
necessity  of  cringing  for  honors  and 
lucrative  positions,  his  epitaph  might 
have  been  rewritten  in  golden  letters, 
and  the  blemishes  resulting  from  his 
activity  in  prosecuting  to  the  gallows 
his  two  patrons  and  benefactors,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Essex  (mere¬ 
ly  to  gain  favor  with  Elizabeth)  might 
never  have  stained  his  memory.  The 
itching  palm  might  never  have  brought 
disgrace  upon  his  name.  Rich  and 
fascinating  flirt  that  she  was,  perhaps 
she  misread,  or  misinterpreted,  his 
“Essay  on  Love,”  or  those  lines  in  it 
reading,  “great  spirits  and  great  busi¬ 
ness  do  keep  out  of  this  weak  passion.” 
*  *  *  “It  is  impossible  to  love  and 
to  be  wise.”  She  made  up  her  mind  to 
win  his  love,  and  then  toss  him  aside, 
satisfied  alone  with  the  joys  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  conquest.  In  the  opening  lines  of 
another  of  his  essays  (on  “Marriage”) 
he  says : 

“He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  for  they  are 
impediments  to  great  enterprises,  either 
of  virtue  or  misfortune.” 

Chancellor  de  Bury’s  “Pliilobiblon” 
was  an  early  and  noble  contribution 
by  the  Bench.  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal  who  had  no  taste  for  letters  were 


names  which  could  well  be  omitted 
from  history,  such  as  Jeffreys,  Maccles¬ 
field,  substituting  such  brilliancy  and 
culture  to  be  found  in  More,  Bacon, 
Sir  John  Fortesque,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

LORD  IIATTON,  THE  “DANCING 
CHANCELLOR.” 

Lord  Hatton,  the  dancing  Chancellor, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  his  graceful  step.  He  was 
more  of  a  dramatic  writer.  You  can 
not,  in  these  days,  hope  to  be  a 
“dancing  Chancellor”  like  Hatton,  and 
have  your  deficiencies  as  lawyer  (such 
as  he  had)  overlooked  by  your  country, 
merely  because  of  a  pleasing  manner, 
such  as  his ;  first  of  all,  because  there 
is  no  “Virgin  Queen”  to  whom  you  can 
play  the  role  of  lover,  and  “get  by”  as 
Chancellor;  and  second,  because  the 
press  today  would  not  tolerate  it.  It 
is  the  vigilant  watchdog  of  the  public 
interest,  which  include  public  morals. 

THE  PUCKERING  TYPE. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  not 
afford  to  be  a  mere  lawyer,  like  the 
Lord  Keeper  Puckering,  and  read  only 
law,  and  have  no  intercourse  with 
scholars  or  men  of  science  or  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Success  at  the  Bar  does  not 
bring  complete  happiness,  nor  wholly 
fill  the  void  in  any  man’s  life.  A  mere 
lawyer,  with  no  soul  for  woman,  love, 
art,  literature,  music  and  healthful 
recreations,  is  a  machine  without  the 
spark  of  human  life. 

HALE,  HARDWICKE,  ERSKINE, 
MACAULAY. 

The  pious  Hale  was  more  celebrated 
for  his  books  on  law  than  for  his  judg¬ 
ments  as  judge.  Even  as  to  him,  we 
would  like  to  draw  the  veil  of  charity 
over  his  treatment  of  the  witches. 

The  cold  and  formal  Lord  Hardwicke 
cherished  some  ambition  for  finer  liter¬ 
ature,  and  was  a  contributor,  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  the  Spectator.  Lord  Erskine 
wrote  novels  after  leaving  the  Bench. 
Lord  Macaulay  was  so  celebrated  in 
letters  as  a  historian  that  we  almost 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  of  his  connection 
with  the  law. 

MARYLAND  AUTHORS,  NOTABLY  SID¬ 
NEY  NYBURG  AND  JUDGE  UI.MAN. 

In  our  times  and  in  our  own  city, 
Sidney  L.  Nyburg,  of  the  Baltimore 
Bar  (himself  an  author  of  note),  has 
collected  a  galaxy  of  local  legal  lights 
who  have  made  some  contributions  to 
literature,  and  his  paper  describing 
them  was  published  in  “The  Daily 
Record,”  July  10.  1920,  (being  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Maryland  State  Bar 
Association). 
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Just  from  the  press  is  the  work  of 
our  associate,  Judge  Joseph  N.  Ulmau, 
“The  Judge  Takes  the  Stand.”  It 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  received  favorable  notice  from 
critics  and  reviewers,  notably  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re¬ 
view.  It  is  a  book  which  every  judge 
and  lawyer  should  read.  Perhaps  the 
reading  of  it  should  he  prescribed  as  a 
condition  for  admission  to  the  Bar ! 
The  author’s  success  may  inspire  him 
to  new  productions.  Ilis  example  may 
induce  others  to  later  try  their  hands 
in  the  field  of  legal  literature — though 
writers,  like  poets  and  songsters,  are 
born,  and  not  made.  At  least  that 
seems  to  he  the  opinion  of  Governor 
Talmage  of  Georgia,  as  lately  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times,  wherein  he 
recommended  to  the  Regents  of  the 
Georgia  University  the  abolition  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  putting  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  on  that  ground.  If  you 
think  you  are  called  by  God  to  write, 
consult  Dr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  and  be  at 
once  cured  of  your  malady  by  the 
banishment  of  that  obsession. 

“LAW  a  JEALOUS  MISTRESS.” 

ITS  ORIGIN  CONSIDERED. 

ITS  TRUTH,  DISPUTED. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  recent¬ 
ly  as  to  the  origin  and  source  of  the 
expression  “Law  is  a  jealous  mistress,” 
to  which  someone  added,  “and  brook- 
eth  no  bedfellow.”  (See  Wigmore’s 
Editorial,  November,  1932,  Illinois  Law 
Review.) 

Regardless  of  its  origin,  T  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  challenge  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  On  the  contrary,  I  submit, 
law  is  the  most  tolerant,  liberal-mind¬ 
ed,  long-suffering  dame  known  to  his¬ 
tory.  While  living  with  her,  by  her, 
and  for  her,  and  on  her,  you  can  openly 
frequent  the  House  of  Literature  and 
worship  at  the  Temple  of  Art  or  woo 
the  muses  without  being  arraigned  at 
the  bar  for  desertion,  non-support  or 
other  statutory  offenses  more  grave, 
and  without  experiencing  even  diminu¬ 
tion  of  her  affections,  or  loss  of  manly 
vigor.  The  lives  of  Marshall,  Holmes, 
Brandeis,  Cardozo  and  others  are  liv- 
ing  testimonials  of  the  fact. 

WILLIAM  PINKNEY  AND  LUTHER 
MARTIN. 

As  Marylanders,  need  I  cite  William 
Pinkney,  leader  of  the  American  Bar, 
who  deserted  and  abandoned  law,  once 
for  eight  years,  and  again  for  over  five, 
while  on  foreign  missions  in  other 
fields,  and  to  whom  she  remained  as 
constant  as  Penelope,  though  not  then 
put  to  her  twenty-years’  test.  Luther 


Martin  divided  his  affections  between 
law  and  the  tavern  (without  a  peer  at 
either  place)  and  to  each  of  them  he 
was  equally  devoted.  lie  lived  with 
both  mistresses  at  the  same  time.  Even 
when  drunk,  he  was  a  match  for  the 
best,  when  sober.  William  M.  Evarts, 
John  H.  Choate,  and,  among  the  living, 
Elihu  Root,  John  W.  Davis,  Newton  D. 
Baker  and  others,  deserted  her  for 
years,  but,  when  they  returned,  she 
smiled  on  them  with  renewed  affections 
in  their  undiminished  glory  at  the  Bar. 

The  greatest  art  in  life  is  the  art  of 
living.  As  Hugh  Walpole  says: 

“It  isn’t  life  that  matters,  but  the 
courage  we  bring  to  it.” 

These  and  other  illustrious  names 
have  demonstrated  the  promiscuity 
permitted  at  the  Bar.  Choate  found 
time  for  all  important  banquet  func¬ 
tions,  and  was  the  greatest  after- 
dinner  speaker  of  his  day,  rivaled  per¬ 
haps  only  by  Chauncey  Depew.  Asked, 
in  his  advanced  years,  whether  nightly 
banquets  had  not  undermined  his  con¬ 
stitution,  he  said  yes,  they  had  ruined 
his  constitution,  but  he  was  living  un¬ 
der  the  “by  laics.”  As  an  example  of 
devotion  to  his  wife  (to  whom  much 
of  his  success  in  life  must  be  attrib¬ 
uted)  when  asked  who  he  would  like 
to  be  if  he  could  come  back  on  earth 
for  a  second  time,  he  replied,  “Mrs. 
Choate’s  second  husband.”  He  admon¬ 
ished  lawyers,  young  and  old,  that  they 
need  more  vacation  than  the  time 
elapsing  between  questions  put  to  the 
witness,  and  his  reply. 

I  forget  what  English  judge  it  was 
who,  in  the  trial  of  a  nuisance  case 
growing  out  of  the  complaint  of  a 
neighbor  against  the  yelping  of  dogs, 
was  appealed  to  by  counsel  to  know 
whether  it  was  not  the  law  of  England 
that  a  country  gentleman  was  entitled 
to  keep  a  pack  of  fox  hounds,  and  who 
replied,  “No,  no  more  than  I  would  be 
entitled  to  keep  a  pack  of  archbishops." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you — 
the  fairest  daughters  of  Eve — that 
whether  you  take  a  page  from  history, 
ancient  or  modern,  or  from  present  day 
life  about  you,  the  result  is  much  the 
same. 

You  can  not  today  with  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty  forecast  what  these  young  men 
and  women  graduates  will  be  tomor¬ 
row.  To  each  who  has  a  sentimental 
interest  in  any  of  them,  I  say,  let  not 
your  interest  be  merely  a  passing  one. 
Continue  the  habits  of  deep  research 
which  you  have  begun  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Let  your  study  of  the  specimen 
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you  have  discovered  be  intensive  in 
character.  Determine  not  only  its 
present  worth  but  its  potential  future 
value.  Then  act  upon  your  analysis 
and  judgment. 

Remember  that  Mrs.  Lygon  would 
never  have  been  ‘‘Lady  Hardwic-ke”  if 
her  father  had  rejected  the  then  poor 
Philip  Yorke  as  an  eligible  suitor  for 
her  hand.  The  illustrations  are  legion 
of  the  young  suitors,  fresh  from  the 
Inner  Temples  (the  law  schools  of 
those  days)  who,  after  a  few  years  of 
impecuniosity,  rose  to  the  highest  office 
in  their  profession  and  shed  lustre  on 
their  country,  and  their  wives  basked 
in  their  reflected  glory,  and  in  many 
cases  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  their  wealth  had  contributed  no 
little  to  the  successful  result  which  in 
union  they  could  now  enjoy. 

John  Lawrence’s  daughter  would 
have  been  a  “peeress”  and  wife  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  instead  of  a  rich  Turkish 
merchant’s  wife,  had  not  the  old  man 
tried  to  drive  too  close  a  bargan  with 
Francis  North  when  he  caused  himself 
to  be  “listed  on  the  London  curb.” 

Do  not  throw  yourself  or  your  for¬ 
tune  away  on  any  one  who  is  not 
worthwhile.  In  the  class  of  today 
there  are  probably  lawyers,  judges  and 
statesmen  of  future  distinction,  men 
and  women  who  will  win  both  fame 
and  fortune.  Look  them  over,  study 
them,  and,  having  made  selection,  en¬ 
courage  them  to  woo  you.  Pick  a 
“Lord  Keeper”  if  you  can.  Moral  codes 
have  changed  since  the  days  of 
which  I  spoke.  Today,  no  man  of  lax 
morality,  wanting  in  integrity  or  lack¬ 
ing  in  industry,  can  reasonably  hope 
for  success  in  life,  or  to  attain  dis¬ 
tinction  at  the  Bar  or  lasting  public 
honors.  Never  were  the  lines  of  pri¬ 
vate  morality  more  strictly  drawn  than 
now.  It  is  the  source  of  much  gratifiac- 
tion  to  you,  as  fine  ivomen,  that  this 
is  so. 

A  LORD  KEEPER  OR  A  EORD  AND 
KEEPER. 

I  close  as  I  began,  with  an  urge  to 
you  young  men  of  the  graduating  class, 


to  carefully  pick  your  Fairy  Queen, 
and  to  the  Fairy  Queens  present,  I 
say,  select,  if  possible,  a  future  “ Lord 
Keeper,”  but  in  any  event,  your  lord 
and  keeper. 

APPENDIX. 

Books  hurriedly  read  in  connection  with 
the  rush  preparation  of  these  notes. 
Baltimore  Daily  Record.  June  17.  1929.  Ad¬ 
dress  of  Chief  Judge  Samuel  K.  Dennis, 
Lord  Campbell's  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors,”  3  Vols.,  London  Ed..  1848. 

Lord  Francis  Bacon’s  Essays  (particularly 
on  Love  and  Marriage). 

John  Corby  Jeaffreson’s  book  about  Law¬ 
yers  and  Doctors,  2  Vols.,  1867,  reprint 
from  the  London  edition  (from  which  I 
have  extracted  liberally). 

Roger  North's  “Lives  of  the  Norths,”  edited 
by  Jessopp,  3  Vols. 

“The  New  Atalantis”  (1709),  by  Mary  Man- 
ley  (rare,  found  only  in  Peabody 
Library). 

“Power  of  Love”  (1720),  by  Mary  Manley. 
Elaborate  exposition  of  elements  of  per¬ 
fection  as  to  female  beauty,  etc. 

Ovid's  “ART  OF  LOVE.” 

“What’s  Wrong  With  Marriage,”  by  G.  V. 
Hamilton  and  Kenneth  McGowan,  1929 
(some  chapters  of  which  were  serialized 
in  Harper’s  Magazine). 

The  New  College  Girl,  by  Eunice  Fuller 
Barnard  (from  N.  V.  Times  Magazine, 
abridged  in  Reader’s  Digest,  June,  1933) : 
(other  references  from  same). 

Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  by  Stefan  Zweig 
(late  publication),  selection  for  “Book  of 
the  Month  Club”  for  May,  1933. 

Standard  Garb  For  Graduates,  by  Diana 
Rice,  N.  Y.  Times  Supplement.  June  4. 
1933. 

“Sedate  Letters  of  an  Early  Victorian 
Courtship,”  by  E.  F.  Carritt  (just  pub¬ 
lished). 

“Law  a  Jealous  Mistress,”  Dean  Wigmore 
(Nov.,  1932,  Ill.  Law  Rev.;  origin  of  the 
expression). 

“Law  Not  a  Jealous  Mistress.”  article  by 
Eugene  H.  Angert.  of  St.  Louis  Bar,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Case  and  Comment  (date  not 
known),  from  which  stories  of  Choate, 
etc.,  are  taken. 

“The  Three  Fates,”  by  Marion  Crawford. 
Baltimore  Daily  Record,  July  10.  1920,  Sid¬ 
ney  L.  Nyburg's  Law  and  Literature. 
“Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,”  by  Humphry  W.  Woolrych, 
London,  1827. 

Whitewashing  Jeffreys  “Law  Notes,”  July. 

1898  (a  well  considered  article). 

(and  other  books  and  periodicals  to  which, 
in  my  haste,  I  failed  to  take  references). 
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